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to commerce. The immediate result of their action was
a refusal on the part of the United States to sign the
Declaration. But, though they were unwilling to pledge
themselves to what they regarded as a dangerous half-
measure, they have not given up their traditional policy
of endeavouring to secure exemption from capture for
private property at sea; and in this they have the sym-
pathy and support of all the great continental states of
Europe, with the doubtful exception of France.

The proposed change is usually recommended by
arguments based on considerations of humanity. We
are told that the state of war exists only between the
combatants on either side, that maritime capture is a
relic of ancient savagery, and is no more defensible than
indiscriminate plunder on land; and we are bidden to
follow in our naval operations the beneficent example of
the great military powers, who have long ago abandoned
the cruel practice of ravaging the country in which the
operations of their armies are carried on. A very little
consideration will shew that there is a vast amount of
exaggeration in such arguments and appeals as these.
It is mere trifling to say that warfare on land is waged
only between army and army, when legally the outbreak
of hostilities places all the' subjects of one belligerent in
a condition of non-intercourse with all the subjects of the
other, when an invader has the right of superseding all
the civil functionaries found in occupied territory, when
sieges and bombardments cause the utmost misery to
the non-combatant population, and when the commander
of an invading army can sweep the country bare of pro-
visions in order to maintain his troops, and compel the
inhabitants to put themselves and their vehicles at his
disposal for purposes of transport. It is quite true that